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Editorial Comment 


City Limits and City Services 

HE 1940 census shows that a tre- 

mendous migration of city residents to 

suburban areas has taken place since 
1930. The fringe areas outside the city 
limits have grown rapidly, while the rate of 
increase within the city limits has slowed 
down markedly. There are many reasons 
for this trend, such as improved roads and 
transportation facilities, lower housing costs, 
lower taxes, or simply the desire to own a 
home on a decent sized plot of ground. But 
for the central city the maintenance of basic 
municipal services continues unabated. Costly 
investments in municipal facilities, such as 
parks, sewer systems, and libraries, were 
undertaken in the belief that population 
would remain static or continue to increase. 
A large share of these improvements were 
financed by loans which are still unpaid and 
represent a burden of debt. Suburbanites 
continue to enjoy many of these facilities 
without sharing the cost in any way. 

Many cities are now awakening to the fact 
that they have directly or indirectly en- 
couraged decentralization by making utility 
services available outside the city limits 
without charge or at the same rate paid by 
residents, by condoning outmoded building 
codes, by failure to plan comprehensively, 
by failure to adopt a long-range housing pro- 
gram including rehabilitation of blighted 
areas, and by failure to take steps to abolish 
smoke, noise, and dirt. 

What can cities do about this problem? 
Some cities are adopting a system of ade- 
quate charges for services rendered outside 
the city. It is obviously difficult to charge 
nonresidents for the privilege of using parks 
and other open facilities, but for library 
service the nonresident may be required to 
pay a special fee, schools may charge tuition 
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fees, and the city transportation system 
could establish zones with progressively 
higher rates for outlying sections. Residents 
of areas outside the city should not expect 
to obtain utility services supplied by the 
central city at the same prices charged to 
residents. It is unfair to require citizens of 
the central city to finance the large capital 
costs incident to supplying sewage disposal 
service to contiguous areas whose residents 
do not even pay a sewer service charge. 
Water and electric rates should be high 
enough to pay a just portion of the capital 
costs, overhead, and maintenance; likewise, 
with regard to fire protection, refuse collec- 
tion, and sewer service, for which no special 
charges may be levied within the city. In 
making arrangements for charges it is pref- 
erable for the central city to deal with the 
village, township, county, or other govern- 
mental unit outside the city rather than with 
individuals. Such charges may largely offset 
the lower tax rates or lower assessed values 
outside the city. 

Some cities are going to the other extreme 
by discontinuing to supply such services as 
water, sewer, and fire protection service 
outside the city limits. Such a drastic step 
may be warranted in some cities or may 
be taken for the purpose of encouraging an- 
nexation, promoting the establishment of a 
separate municipality, forcing the township 
or other governmental unit to pay the city 
for services provided, or discouraging people 
from moving out of the city. 

A more basic solution of the problem 
calls for positive action by the city govern- 
ment on several fronts. Some points of at- 
tack are the elimination of nuisances such 
as billboards, smoke, noise, dirt; promoting 
the clearance and rebuilding of blighted and 
slum areas; effectively providing essential 
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services at low cost; adoption of modern 
building, fire, and housing codes, and good 
subdivision regulations; revision of land-use 
provisions of the zoning ordinance; and the 
adoption of a sound annexation plan. These 
and other steps to make the central city a 
desirable place in which to live may tend to 
halt or at least slow down the decentraliza- 
tion process and encourage residents of areas 
outside the city to seek annexation. The city 
government may well undertake to tell resi- 
dents about the advantages of living within 
the city. 

If the trend toward decentralization con- 
tinues, the officials of the several local gov- 
ernment bodies in a given area might with 
mutual advantage make more extensive use 
of various types of intermunicipal arrange- 
ments. Through the techniques of contrac- 
tual agreements, informal arrangements, and 
joint use of personnel and equipment, 
an increasing number of closely situated 
municipalities are succeeding in improving 
the administration of activities that are 
adapted to cooperative action. In this way 
some degree of functional consolidation is 
possible despite legal obstacles and an an- 
tiquated structure of overlapping and uneco- 
nomic governmental units. 

It is clear that the need for large municipal 
expenditures will continue even though the 
central city grows more slowly or even loses 
population. The result is increased taxes for 
residents of the central city unless steps are 
taken to solve not only the immediate prob- 
lem but also the larger aspects of urban 
decentralization. 


*k * * 


Coordinating In-Service Training 
‘ee biggest drawback to the in-service 


training work for municipal employees 

now carried on by city governments is 
that it has been an “orphan” assignment for 
which no one has assumed direct responsi- 
bility. Every city hall needs some officer or 
agency that can see the training problem of 
the city as a whole and that can provide to 
all departments such specalized services as 


are commonly needed. This need for an in- 
tegration of training efforts is clearly pointed 
out in the recent report of the American 
Municipal Association, Defense Training for 
Public Employees, which recommends the 
designation of some single official to act as 
coordinator of training for the whole city 
government. “Unless this is done,” the re- 
port warns, “negotiations with state and fed- 
eral agencies will be hopelessly confused, 
and local training programs will be liable to 
all of the evils of duplication, friction, and 
confusion that arise from nonintegrated ef- 
fort.” 

This recommendation should not be con- 
strued to mean that all training should be 
centralized under a single office or officer. 
“To divorce training from the day-to-day 
work of the departments and assign to a 
single officer or agency all training responsi- 
bilities would be fatal,” the report points out. 
“The coordinator should supplement rather 
than supplant the departmental training ac- 
tivities.’ There are many training problems 
that cut across departmental lines. Training 
techniques and materials may be exchanged 
between departments; negotiations with 
state vocational education boards need not 
be handled separately for each department; 
policies with regard to such matters as credit 
for training or reimbursement by the city for 
training costs incurred by individual employ- 
ees need to be uniform among departments; 
surveys of training facilities available in the 
community may be made for all departments 
at the same time by a training coordinator. 

Who should do the coordinating? In the 
smaller cities the chief administrator should 
probably do the job himself, but in the larger 
cities the chief administrator will need the 
assistance of some person or office to operate 
the mechanics of coordination. The central 
personnel officer or agency, an administrative 
assistant, budget officer, or some other aide 
of the chief administrator, who has close 
working relationship with the other depart- 
ments can do this important work. Who 
does the job is a matter of secondary im- 
portance as long as the job is done. 
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Use of Movies in Reporting to Citizens 


By DAVID G. ROWLANDS* 


Collector and Administrative Assistant, Downers Grove, Illinois 


Municipal movies, properly filmed, afford city officials an excellent 
medium for reporting municipal activities to many citizens at low cost. 


EARLY one in every five of the cities 
over 50,000 population has made one 


or more motion pictures of city ac- 
tivities for use in reporting to citizens. At 
least nine of these 34 cities have made movies 
of general city activities: Atlanta, Berkeley, 
Detroit, Evansville, Fort Worth, Lowell, Mil- 
waukee, Portland (Oregon), and Topeka. 
Movies made by the remaining 25 cities 
over 50,000 had to do with the activities of 
specific departments, as of recreation in Day- 
ton; health and fire in East Orange; parks 
and water works in Chicago; and of the 
public service, recreation, and utility de- 
partments in Cleveland. The experience of 
these 34 cities with municipal movies, as 
reported in a questionnaire survey made by 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, are here briefly reviewed.! 


MAKING THE MOVIE 


Amateur photographers “shot” the movie 
in 17 cities, professional photographers were 
employed by 10 cities, and both amateurs 
and professionals were used in seven cities 
(see table). Where amateur photographers 
were used, the official or employee in direct 
charge of the activity, together with the de- 
partment head, made the decision as to the 
specific pictures to be taken, while in cities 
where professional photographers were used, 


_ *Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Rowlands, A. M. degree 
in political science, 1940, University of Chicago, 
has taught social sciences in high school in Ken- 
tucky; worked several summers in the county 
treasurer's office in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
and has been in his present position since the 
spring of 1940, 

1 Several cities of over 50,000, notably Dallas, 
have made municipal movies since these data were 
obtained. A number of smaller cities, such as 


Muskegon Heights, Michigan, and Winnetka, II- 
linois, also have made successful movies. 
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department heads and the photographer gen- 
erally made up a list of activities to be 
photographed and then decided on the man- 
ner in which shots should be made. Specially 
prepared scenarios were used in Austin, 
Boston, Denver, Pasadena, and Cleveland. 
In most instances, outstanding events or 
developments of public interest were made 
as they occurred during the year, and 
these pictures were brought together, edited, 
and titled so that a coherent, unified se- 
quence would result. 

Atlanta contracted with a local film com- 
pany for the making of the film. Profes- 
sionals also were employed by Chicago, 
Springfield, Austin, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. Although the Philadelphia Port 
Authority film was originally made by a 
professional, most of the later additions to 
the film were made by amateurs. East 
Orange hired a professional photographer to 
supervise the filming in its entirety, and 
Pasadena’s film was directed by a profes- 
sional as part of a WPA project. Wichita 
employed both amateurs and professionals, 
the professionals being paid on the basis of 
one dollar an hour. 

Twenty-four of the 34 cities included in 
this study own movie projectors: 18 have 
the 16mm. size, 2 the 35mm. size, and 4 
both sizes. East St. Louis and Buffalo re- 
ported the ownership of the 35mm. size 
projector, while the Chicago Park District 
owns a 16mm. machine and the Chicago 
Bureau of Engineering a 35mm. projector. 
Boston, Tacoma, and Wichita were the other 
cities having municipally owned projectors 
in each size. Only three cities, Chicago, 
Boston and Milwaukee, own sound projec- 
tors; Chicago and Milwaukee also have 
silent machines. 
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One of the newest municipal movies is 
the colored film titled, “Municipal Service,” 
made by Portland, Oregon. A municipal 
employee prepared the script, directed, 
edited, and titled the 16mm. Kodachrome, 
silent picture, and the city’s photographer 
“shot” the scenes. Special stress 
was placed on services not well 
known to the general public, 
but which are important factors 
in their protection, safety, and 
comfort. For example, there are 
views of work done by the har- 
bor patrol; response made by 
the city to the call, “man 
drowned”; removing unsound 
and overhanging trees that en- 
danger lives and obstruct traf- 
fic; training firemen at the drill 
tower; testing work in the 
health department laboratory; 
restaurant inspection; protec- 
tion from short measure and in- 
correct weight; testing the pure water sup- 
ply; etc. Appropriate titles preceding each 
picture or series of pictures indicate how the 
services affect citizens. 

Some films that cover only one service 
were made in a few hours or days, while 
others required six months or more to com- 
plete. One of the films made by Schenec- 
tady, describing the evolutions at the fire 
drill tower, was completed by professional 
photographers from the General Electric 
Company in three hours’ time. A film made 
by amateurs showing the treatment of sew- 
age was “shot” in three days. The average 
time in making the municipal movies in 21 
cities was 16 weeks. All of the pictures that 
required six months or more to film pertained 
either to public works improvements or to 
events that happened intermittently. Among 
those cities which produced films in less than 
six months’ time, only Portland and Topeka 
attempted to present an inclusive survey of 
the working of the city government or a 
comprehensive view of public works im- 
provements. 

Most of the municipal movies are 16mm. 
silent films. Only six cities have made sound 
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films: Atlanta, Berkeley, Boston, Chicago, 
Schenectady, and Tacoma. Several cities, 
including Portland, have made _ colored 
movies. Twenty-four cities have 16mm. films, 
and 3 have 35mm. sizes; 7 cities have 
both sizes. 

There is a wide variation in 
the production cost of movies. 
Atlanta’s sound movie cost 
$2,500, and Detroit spent about 
$25,000 for its general movie. 
Pasadena, New York, Cleveland, 
and Louisville spent from $500 
to $1,000; while Denver, East 
Orange, Lansing, and Spring- 
field spent from $250 to $500 
for their movies. The cost of 
making a ftlm, in addition to 
equipment and personnel, in- 
cludes filming, developing, edit- 
ing, titling, and printing. For 
example, Pasadena provided 
$972 as the city’s contribution 
to the WPA project which made the filming 
possible. This is not one continuous film, but 
a group of departmental films each of which 
is from 400 to 2,000 feet in length. A 16mm. 
silent film made by East St. Louis cost about 
$30 for the film used in making a 400-foot 
roll. Editing of a film usually reduces sub- 
stantially the number of feet of film that may 
be used in the finished picture. Perhaps 2,000 
feet of film must be “shot” in order to 
create an acceptable picture of 800 to 1,000 
feet. A 10-minute reel in 35mm. is 1,000 
feet; in 16mm. it is 400 feet. About one- 
half of the cities reporting in this study have 
made more than one copy of their films and 
in some instances these are available for loan 
to officials in other cities. 

The sound band and the visual mute strip 
for a “talkie” may be developed separately 
from the picture. Merely by cutting and 
synchronizing, any sound may be put along- 
side any picture. But no amount of cutting 
can provide movement in “shots” in which 
action does not exist. 

Titles of the films apparently were selected 
with an eye for publicity. Cleveland’s movie 
was called “Housekeeper to 900,000 People”; 
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Portland, Oregon, “Your City Government 
in Action”; Denver’s, “Romance of Water”’; 
and East Orange’s, ‘““A Day with Friends in 
the Health Department.” 


UsING THE MovIE 


Municipal movies have been shown be- 
fore widely diversified groups such as educa- 
tional organizations, conventions, service 
clubs, community clubs, employee organiza- 
tions, churches, in motion picture houses, and 
before other types of audiences. Cities with 
attractive and entertaining films have had to 
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require that bookings be made some months 
in advance. 

Over 100,000 people saw Portland’s first 
film, “Your City Government in Action,” and 
at the present time the new movie, “Munic- 
ipal Service,” is shown in the city three times 
a week. The municipal films of Atlanta, 
Louisville, and Wichita met with instant 
and continued success, and according to 
local officials were definitely of value in dis- 
closing to the people how their city govern- 
ment operates. The average number of 
people (omitting figures for Detroit) seeing 


DATA ON MUNICIPAL MOVIES IN 34 CITIES OVER 50,000 
Under “Subject Matter,” “G” indicates General, “R” Recreation, “F” Fire, “P” Police, “W” Public 


Works, “WW” Water Works, “H” Health, “U” Utilities, “PL” Planning, “S” Sewage. 


“Filmed By” “A” 


“S” are silent movies. 

City — . 
SS ee G ‘é 
SS | ee P 
Berkeley, Calif. sa AP 
Boston, Mass. . Pees AP 
Buffalo, N. Y. .WR P 
Chicago, Il. .WW P 

R Pp 
Cincinnati, O. — A 
Cleveland, O. UWR A 
Dayton, O. R A 
Denver, Colo. WW A 
Detroit, Mich. G P 
East Orange, N. J...............F AP 

H A 
Kk. St. Louis, I. FP A 
Evansville, Ind. ....00............G A 
Fort Worth, Tex. oo A 
Hammond, Ind. ee A 
Lansing, Mich. .. ste A 
Louisville, Ky. .. aa 4 
Lowell, Mass. ...................G A 
Milwaukee, Wis. ................G A 
JE i a P 
Pasadena, Calif. es, i AP 
Philadelphia, Pa. See |, AP 
rortand, Me..........0.::<..:.:. A 
Pottiand, Ore. .........:..:..:G P 
Rochester, N. Y.................W P 
Sacramento, Calif. .........PL A 
R A 
WW A 
Saginaw, Mich. _................ R A 
an Jose, Caiit.........c.ccccc--: P A 
Schenectady, N. Y........... F AP 
S AP 
Springfield, Mass. .............. 4 
Tacoma, Wash. . et A 
Topeka, Kans. ....................G A 
Wichita, Kans. .................. G AP 


(16 or 35mm.) 


Under 


indicates Amateurs, and “P” Professionals. Under “Size,” films not indicated by 





Number of 
Jeeks 


Length of 
Movie in 


Size Copies 
Available 


(S- Sound) to Make Minutes 
$16-35 Yes 26 20 
16 Nd 2 45 
$16-35 No 5 ia a 
S$16-35 Yes vs 60 
35 No 13 60 
35 Yes sce 35 
$16-35 Yes 8 10 
16 No — nit 
16 Yes 13 20 
16 No 2 40 
16 Yes 2 40 
S35 Yes = 75 
16 No 12 55 
16 Yes 26 30 
16 Yes 13 25 
16 Yes 2 40 
16 — oan eh 
16 No = 30 
16 No 13 40 
16 Yes 26 45 
16 Yes 10 45 
16 No ae 40 
S16 No 4 45 
16 Yes 100 60 
16 Yes ar 45 
16 No _ 75 
16 No 13 50 
35 Yes oe 30 
16 ; 3 30 
16 ‘sie ay 30 
16 — ni 20 
16 No | 25 
16 Yes 13 60 
35 Yes 3 15 
16 No VY 25 
16 Yes 4 45 
16-35 No bok 45 
16 Yes 9 30 
16 Yes 52 25 
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the municipal movie in 26 cities was about 
83,000. It is estimated by Detroit officials 
that attendance at showings of their movie 
totals seven million. Local attendance in 
six other cities had exceeded the 100,000 
mark, in two cities the attendance was from 
50,000 to 100,000, and in eight cities from 
20,000 to 50,000. 

The number of people who have seen the 
municipal movies in movie houses depends 
to some extent on the type of movie and 
the number of films available. Pasadena has 
nine different pictures, each of which is 
complete in itself. Portland, Oregon, has 
four — two general, one each on recreation 
and fire. Sacramento has one each for water, 
planning, and_ recreation departments. 
Tacoma has a film on its electric light, power, 
and water departments. Wichita produced 
three films covering the soft-water project, 
parks and playgrounds, and the municipal 
airport. 

Atlanta’s 35mm. film, “The City of Atlanta 
at Work,” which is 20 minutes in length, was 
substituted for shorts in the local cinema 
houses, and was later reduced to the 16mm. 
size for showing before lodges, clubs, and 
civic organizations. Boston’s public. safety 
film was shown in the local movie houses. 
Chicago’s Park District films, “Fun on the 
Lake Front,” “Fun for All,” and “Baseball” 
were used at different intervals as “fill- 
ins” in local movie houses. Austin’s 16mm. 
film has been shown in local theatres, but 
most of the films shown in theatres are 
35mm. in size. 

The officials of most of the 34 cities 
believe that the municipal movies have been 
instrumental in stimulating thinking on local 
affairs. In Schenectady the sewage treatment 
film prompted school classes to inspect the 
plant annually; the Sacramento water de- 
partment movie served to create publicity 
for a much needed filtration plant; health 
and fire department activities ‘are now more 
generally appreciated” as a result of the 
East Orange films, and the Springfield film 
demonstrated why additional expenditures 
were necessary during the flood crisis. Of- 
ficials of only three cities were not convinced 
that movies are an effective medium of re- 
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porting municipal services to the people. 

Many cities annually borrow special 
safety, recreation, and health films. Safety 
films included pictures on ftre prevention 
work, traffic control, and police department 
work. Three cities borrowed films made by 
other municipalities: . Milwaukee used the 
Detroit film, Topeka gave showings of the 
Louisville film, and St. Paul used the Port- 
land film. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


Some suggestions based on the experience 
of the few cities that have made movies of 
municipal activities may be of interest to 
other cities that plan to use this method of 
reporting. 

1. The “shooting” of a municipal film is 
not an easy task. If it is to attract and hold 
interest, careful consideration must be given 
to the scene, to the actors, angle of vision, 
lighting effects, speed of movements, and 
sound effects, because the film must com- 
pete with commercial films. For this reason, 
it may be desirable to use _ professional 
photographers or at least some one with ex- 
perience in taking motion pictures. The 
municipal film should do more than merely 
entertain the audience; it should stimulate 
further thinking and encourage analysis of 
various local needs. 

2. The subject matter to be photographed 
should be carefully determined in advance in 
order that the film may tell a story and to 
avoid having a series of unrelated pictures. 
Pictures or shots of municipal officials should 
be omitted. Titles should be carefully written 
to give continuity to the sequence of pic- 
tures and to help tell the story. The filming 
should be fitted to the situation 
covered. 

3. The effectiveness of the shots taken 
depends largely upon the techniques used. 
For example, when should a medium shot 
rather than a long shot be taken? Will a 


being 


certain scene be more forceful as a close-up? 
How can moving shots be taken without 
creating a sense of confusion and adding to 
the difficulty in editing the picture? Will a 
scene which gradually merges into the next 
picture appearing on the screen increase or 
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decrease the continuity element in the film? 
When should shots be taken from a lower or 
a higher angle? A person experienced in mak- 
ing films will be better prepared than an 
amateur to answer these questions. 

4. Some of the factors that have a direct 
bearing on the cost of film are length, type 
of film (black and white or color), number 
of copies made, size, sound or silent, amateur 
or professional photographer, and accessories. 
The cost of developing 100 feet of 16mm. 
negative is about $2.00, and for the 35mm. 
size $3.00. The developing of titles is about 
one and one-half cents per foot for the 
16mm. and about three cents for the 35mm. 
size. For a 16mm. sound film, the actual 
material cost per 400-foot reel for the film 
and development, with negative, is about $30 
for black and white and $40 for Kodachrome 
without negative, while the cost of a 16mm. 
silent film is approximately $27 per reel for 
black and white, and $35 for color. These 
figures do not include the use of recording 
equipment or production perscnnel. 

5. Silent films may be produced more 
cheaply than sound films. When a silent film 
is used a commentator can adapt his re- 
marks to the audience, thus making for 
flexibility of presentation. In this way citi- 
zens have an opportunity to see and hear a 
representative of their municipal govern- 
ment. But the sound film presents a more 
coordinated picture than the silent movie 
and can be shown without a commentator. A 
sound movie also moves faster, has more 
appeal, and sustains the interest of the 


audience. Moreover, the silent film appears 
to be an anachronism to audiences that have 
become accustomed to the sound film. 

6. Titles to individual pictures should 
convey some idea as to what to expect in the 
film. In the case of silent films, titles may 
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occupy from 30 to 40 per cent of the total 
footage. Good titling, therefore, may mean 
the difference between the failure and suc- 
cess of a film. There should be a specific 
title to indicate elapsed time when this is 
essential to the understanding of the story, 
and there should also be an explanation 
covering important factors not shown on the 
film. Descriptive titles should be not more 
than 30 words in average length and should 
contain a single major idea. 

7. Only the 35mm. size can be shown 
with success in motion picture houses. For 
that reason alone, films of both the 16mm. 
and 35mm. sizes are recommended; 16mm. 
prints can be made from 35mm. negatives 
for 3 cents per 35mm. foot. 

8. When a city does not own a projector, 
and when financial limitations prevent the 
acquisition of a machine, rental or loan 
cameras may be used. Atlanta and Topeka 
have found it advantageous to show their 
municipal films with borrowed or rented 
projectors. 

Some of the municipal movies are ex- 
tremely good but many are quite mediocre, 
slow moving, and uninteresting. They do 
not compare favorably with such good docu- 
mentaries as The River or The City, which 
show what can be done in the way of putting 
life into factual material. When municipal 
officials develop a better taste in educational 
films they will not be satisfied with some 
of the movies they have produced. It is pos- 
sible in most cities to find and train local 
talent in movie-making so that first-class 
municipal movies can be made by local 
people at low cost. When the film is avail- 
able the city should advertise the fact and 
have several copies for use in schools, 
libraries, clubs, and local motion picture 
houses. 











How to Administer a City's Insurance 


By MORGAN STRONG* 
Assistant to City Manager, Schenectady, New York 


The unique cooperative survey here outlined indicates how cities may im- 
prove the handling of a city’s insurance, reduce costs, and improve coverage. 


COOPERATIVE survey of municipal 
insurance, proposed by the New York 
State Conference of Mayors and 
carried out by the New York State Insurance 
Department, used the city of Schenectady 
as the subject, and resulted in saving the city 
$2,500 in premium outlay and, more im- 
portant, in improving and strengthening the 
city’s insurance coverage in such a way 
that much greater savings are probable 
should the city have an insured loss. A long- 
term statewide program to make available 
the benefits of the survey to other munic- 
ipalities has not yet been worked out but the 
need for such a program appears proved on 
the basis of the findings in Schenectady. 
This study was the first the New York 
State Insurance Department had ever made 
of a municipality’s insurance program and 
as far as is known was the first such volun- 
tary undertaking participated in by the Con- 
ference of Mayors (league of municipalities) , 
a state department, and a municipality. It 
covered all types of insurance but the prin- 
cipal savings were in the fire insurance field. 
In New York State cities or school dis- 
tricts are not permitted to build up an 
insurance reserve fund for self-insurance, al- 
though bills to permit this have been intro- 
duced in the state legislature during the 
past few sessions principally at the instiga- 
tion of the Rochester Department of Public 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Strong was formerly a 
reporter and later city editor of the Schenectady 
Gazette, was a member of the staff of the Bureau 
of Municipal Research in Schenectady, was re- 
research associate with Regents Inquiry Into the 
Cost and Character of Education, was assis- 
tant to City Manager C. A. Harrell of Schenec- 
tady from 1937 to March 1, 1941, when he joined 
the staff of the New York State Conference of 
Mayors to take charge of the public service train- 
ing work. 


Instruction. Further, because it is held that : 


insurance in a cooperative or mutual insur- 


ance company imposes some contingent : 
liability on a municipality, New York | 


municipalities insure almost exclusively in — 
Although there may be 


stock companies. 
some governmental units that insure with 
mutual companies, a survey a few years ago 
as part of the Regents Inquiry into the Cost 
and Character of Education disclosed no 
school district using any but stock company 
insurance. 

Schenectady is no exception to this rule 
and its insurance has been a sort of “no 
man’s land” because each department in- 
sured its own property. No department, 
however, except the department of public in- 
struction, has any very large amount of 


a 





property to insure, and the stock company | 


rates being uniform, the insurance was placed 
through a multiplicity of agents in a mul- 
tiplicity of companies. These facts — the 
buying of insurance by departments and the 
use of many agencies and many companies 
— were to a large extent responsible for the 
conditions that made comparatively large 
savings possible as the result of the survey. 
One other condition contributed, namely that 
the city did not secure from the rating organ- 
ization the rate structure on the buildings 
insured and therefore did not know the make- 
up of the premium rate or how this rate 
could be lowered by removal of “fault of 
management” charges. There was no excep- 
tion to this in the case of the school build- 
ings, but even in these instances material 
improvements in the rates were found pos- 
sible. 

Two years ago an attempt to unify and 
coordinate Schenectady’s insurance program 
was made and the finance department was 
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given general control of insurance. In prac- 
tice, however, this made little or no change 
in Schenectady’s insurance program. Spe- 
cifically it did effect some improvement in 
insurance valuations and did provide a cen- 
tral file for all insurance policies, but there 
was not sufficient detailed infor- 
mation about insurance avail- 
able to any member of the fi- 
nance department to provide the 
basis for a thoroughgoing revi- 
sion of insurance. 

The State Insurance Depart- 
ment assigned a senior examiner 
(Harry A. Kahn), thoroughly 
acquainted with all technical as- 
pects of insurance and insurance 
rate structures, to make the 
Schenectady study which in- 
cluded not only rates but policy 
forms and valuations. The value 
of the highly technical training 
of the examiner was particularly 
in evidence in the study of the school build- 
ing insurance. This insurance had been ex- 
amined by local committees on two or three 
different occasions in the past decade and an 
average rate of 10 cents had been secured 
partly by eliminating fault of management 
charges and partly by adjusting building 
valuations. The examiner, however, made a 
thorough study of the rate structures on 
each building and without changing valua- 
tions and almost without changing any of 
the hazards was able to produce an average 
rate of approximately 8 per cent below the 
previous rate. This reduction, which has not 
been officially confirmed, nor is it computed 
in the savings, revolved principally around 
the classification of the type of construc- 
tion and its percentage in certain of the 
newer and higher valued buildings. 

Premium savings are mostly the result of 
the rate examination, because most of the 
rates did not reflect the present hazard of 
the risks. During the years since the build- 
ings were last rated the occupancy of some 
buildings had changed, exposures had been 
removed, and hazards had been corrected. 
Without anyone representing either the city, 
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the fire rating organization, the agents or 
the companies having both the knowledge and 
the responsibility for the fire insurance pro- 
gram, these changes had gone unnoticed. In- 
deed, in one instance the examiner discovered 
that the city hall, a fire resistive public build- 
ing on which was carried a large 
amount of insurance, had not 
even been rerated in accordance 
with the new schedule for such 
buildings ordered by the State 
Insurance Department and 
adopted by the fire insurance 
rating organization in March, 
1935. This new schedule had 
been designed to produce lower 
rates, in this instance as 16 is 
to 25, and it was the intent of 
the state department and the 
rating organization to rerate all 
eligible risks without application 
from the assured. During the 
years from 1935 to 1940 no one 
noticed the oversight but upon application 
by the examiner the building was rerated 
and refunds authorized. 

Another rating change which also saved 
about $1,000 in premiums was on the Sche- 
nectady water pumping station in the town 
of Rotterdam outside the city, from an “un- 
protected” classification to a “protected” 
classification. In this case the examiner 
pointed out to the rating organization that 
the pumping station was less than three 
miles from a city fire station, that the 
Schenectady fire apparatus would answer 
alarms, and that hydrants were available to 
supply water. On the basis of this informa- 
tion the classification was changed. The 
same procedure, namely examination of the 
building and rate structure and hazards, 
was followed for all other buildings owned 
by the city of Schenectady and the new 
rates promulgated by the rating organiza- 
tion following receipt of information from 
the examiner. This procedure resulted in 
some very large percentage reductions in 
rates, some of the new rates being about 20 
per cent of the old rate but the insurance 
carried was small and consequently the sav- 
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ing in dollars was small in most instances 
except on the city hall and pumping station. 

The second phase of the examination, 
namely the study of policy forms to deter- 
mine if all policies covering the same prop- 
erty against the same hazards were uniform 
and if the policy contracts clearly indicated 
the property insured and furnished the 
maximum protection permitted by the rules 
of the rating organization, brought results 
that potentially are far more important than 
the premium savings. The policies covering 
the water pumping station provide an excel- 
lent illustration. This station is an old brick 
shell about two stories in height that covers 
the three large water pumps, their motors 
and the switchboards, and other accessories 
used for the distribution of water. The in- 
surance valuation was high enough to include 
the pumping equipment but the policy only 
specifically covered the building so that if 
there had been a fire loss there would have 
been considerable doubt as to whether the 
equipment was also covered. The rules of 
the rating organization however do permit 
this equipment to be insured at the building 
rate, rather than a contents rate which is 
much higher, so that the forms were changed 
to include this equipment. In a like manner 
the city hall policies were changed to include 
the fire alarm and police signal equipment 
and all policies were changed to include cer- 
tain clauses such as removal of debris and 
architects’ and engineering fees. 

The examination of the policies for cur- 
rency of coverage, conditions, rights, and 
privileges disclosed that wherever there was 
more than one policy on one building no 
two were alike and in one instance it was 
found that of the 19 policies on the city hall 
some were even on different school forms. 
This may not be a material defect in in- 
surance but it is a principle that all policies 
covering the same risks against the same 
hazards should be uniform in every par- 
ticular. 





PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


During the survey several of the build- 
ings were examined by the city engineer and 
other officials to establish sound value so 
that it would be possible to take advantage 
of the lower rate for coinsurance on such 
buildings as carried flat rate insurance. This 
establishment of sound valuation for the 
property and changing of the insurance to 
80 per cent coinsurance was_ responsible 
for some of the premium savings. These 
indeed were the only changes in coverage 
resulting from the survey. No insurance or 
type of insurance was discontinued but a 
few buildings of comparatively small value 
which had not heretofore been insured were 
covered. 

On the completion of the survey several 
recommendations were made that would also 
apply to the insurance programs of other 
municipalities: 

1. That separate forms be used for each 
city department and all properties under the 
jurisdiction of the particular division be 
listed in “schedule” form. 

2. That a committee of local agents and 
brokers be invited to advise and assist in 
drafting the necessary forms. 

3. That the city adopt a uniform method 
for determining sound values of its prop- 
erties, that the values be reviewed period- 
ically for insurance purposes, and that the 
responsibility for determining the value 
should be centered in a designated city 
official or group of city officials. 

4. That there be set up a central control 
of insurance so that the city will receive the 
service from the insurance company to which 
it is entitled as an assured. 

5. That a committee of local agents be 
invited to act as insurance advisers to the 
city; that the insurance be placed with a 
fewer number of agencies in order to cen- 
tralize responsibility; and that these agents, 
with city officials, work out a system of re- 
insurance to provide the wider distribution 
that is desirable. 
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Personal Liability of Councilmen for 


Official Acts 


By ORME W. PHELPS* 


Lecturer in Business, University College, University of Chicago 


A summary of some of the pitfalls to be avoided by councilmen, 
with basic suggestions for the guidance of members of city councils. 


HE municipal councilman is primarily 

a legislative officer. His powers, duties, 

and responsibilities are for the most 
part the same as those of national and state 
legislators. But there are important dif- 
ferences affecting the individual’s occupancy 
and enjoyment of the position. In the first 
place, the city legislator is less likely to be 
trained in governmental affairs, and so may 
be unaware of the risks and responsibilities 
that accompany official action. Secondly, 
at the municipal level it is much more diffi- 
cult to observe the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers. As a result, the “city father,” 
especially in smaller municipalities, may 
often take care of administrative and judicial 
duties, as well as perform his strictly legis- 
lative functions. Such additional duties — 
particularly the administrative — greatly 
increase the risks he must take. 


Scope oF LIABILITY 


These risks are numerous and varied.! 
To begin with, he may be forced against his 
will to take office, for an Illinois Supreme 
Court has held that: “One who has been 
duly elected to a municipal office which he 
is qualified to serve may be compelled by 


* Epitor’s Notre: Mr. Phelps, who holds an 
M.B.A. degree, University of Chicago, has com- 
pleted two years of graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; has had 12 years of industrial 
experience ; is author of several books and articles 
in the field of public regulation of business; and 
is at present research assistant to the Dean of the 
School of Business at the University of Chicago. 

1 Consult : 43 Corpus Juris, X11; Cooley, Hand- 
book of the Law of Municipal Corporations, VII; 
Dillon, Municipal Corporations (Fifth Edition), 
Vol. I, XI; MecQuillin, Municipal Corporations 
— Edition, Revised), Vol. II, XI. Chapter 
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mandamus to accept and execute the same, 
even though he has paid the fine imposed by 
a bylaw for refusing to serve.” He may 
find that membership on the council pro- 
hibits him from holding other offices, de- 
scribed as “incompatible.”* Among those 
declared to be incompatible with a council- 
man’s office are: city purchasing agent, 
city marshal, member of the board of educa- 
tion, school trustee, commissioner of im- 
provement district, representative in Con- 
gress, etc. He is also practically certain to 
find that he or any company, partnership, or 
corporation in which he has an interest, 
can no longer sell to or otherwise serve the 
city.‘ For failure to observe this prohibi- 
tion his remuneration under the contract 
may be recovered, even though the trans- 
action was performed at less than cost. He 
may also lose his salary, be temporarily sus- 
pended or permanently disqualified from of- 
fice, or be fined a stated sum (up to $5,000 in 
some states) or double the amount of the 
contract, or be imprisoned, or both. 

The councilman may be held liable for 
the actions of his appointees, particularly 
if it can be shown that he was guilty of 
negligence in the appointment, directed or 
authorized the particular wrongful act, or 


2 People v. Williams, 145 Ul. 573. 

3 Incompatibility arises from conflict of duty, 
inconsistency of function, or a multiplicity of obli- 
gations, some of which appear to be opposed to 
one another. 

4“Municipal charters and laws usually forbid 
members of the council or governing legislative 
body, and all other local officers, from being di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in any contract with 
the city, or any department or institution thereof. 
Some laws declare all such contracts void, and 
some prescribe criminal punishment.” McQuillin, 
op. cit., Sec. 531, pp. 281-82. 
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cooperated in the act or omission.” The 
council member may be, and frequently is, 
sued for damages by individuals who con- 
sider themselves specially injured by his 
omissions, negligence, or arbitrary and wilful 
actions.° There is a possibility of his being 
held personally liable on what he supposes 
to be city contracts. Finally, by ceasing to 
possess the required qualifications, or by 
having an interest in contracts or financial 
settlements with the municipality, through 
nepotism, or through conviction of wilful, 
corrupt or fraudulent violation or neglect of 
official duties, he may lose his office. 

The statistical probability of an individual 
councilman’s suffering one of the described 
penalties is not high, especially if he exer- 
cises good faith and acts with official de- 
corum. Nevertheless, such liabilities have 
been imposed by the courts and the best of 
intentions have sometimes failed to serve 
as a defense. It is part of the job of the 
city attorney to help the council members 
to avoid such pitfalls; however, the avail- 
ability of legal counsel does not in any way 
limit the responsibility of the members. It 
is therefore decidedly to the interest of the 
individual councilmen to familiarize them- 
selves with the general outlines of their 
own authority and powers, and the duties 
which are required of them by law. 


STATUTORY AUTHORITY OF COUNCILMEN 


Like the corporation which he represents, 
the city councilman is a creature of the 
state.’ His office is created by constitution, 


5 Peterson v. Cleaver, 124 Ore. 547; Union 
Bank and Trust Co. v. Los Angeles County, 11 
Cal. (2d) 675. 

6 The general rule is that municipal officers are 
held personally liable for their tortious ministerial 
acts: so in California, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Vermont, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. McQuillin, op. cit., Sec. 557, p. 375. 

7™“Municipal offices can only be created by 
legislation. This creative act may be either im- 
mediate, when done by the general assembly, 
which possesses all inherent creative power for 
corporations, or delegated, when the corporation 
is expressly empowered by charter or general law 
to create the office for itself.”” Woodland v. Leech, 
20 Cal. A. 15; Michael v. State, 163 Ala. 425; 
Atty.-Gen. v. Tillinghast, 203 Mass. 539; State v. 
Kelly, 154 Wis. 482; and others. 43 Corpus Juris, 
Sec. 975, p. 598. 
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statute, and charter; its powers, duties, and 
responsibilities are described therein; and 
powers and duties not expressly given to him 
presumably do not exist. In the legal con- 
troversies that arise concerning city govern- 
ment, the constitutions and the statutes 
permitting municipalities to incorporate are 
interpreted by the state courts, with rare 
appeals to the federal judiciary. As might be 
expected, the incorporating statutes of the 
48 states present a wide variety of detail 
and the interpretations given to the statutes 
by the completely independent state judicial 
systems show equal variation. 

It is therefore impossible to make categor- 
ical statements as to the functions or lia- 
bilities of municipal councilmen throughout 
the country as a whole.* It cannot be too 
strongly recommended that every city legis- 
lative officer read for himself the portions of 
the state constitution and statutes and the 
city charter which refer to his duties and 
responsibilities. No one else can be made to 
pay the damages assessed against him for his 
tortious acts; and he can transfer to no 
one else his obligation under contracts which 
are illegally entered into. No one else should 
have as much interest as he in the documents 
which define his position. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR DIFFERENT KINDS 
oF Acts 


Generalizations concerning councilmanic 
powers and liabilities are unsafe. Yet it is 
possible to outline certain rules of law 
which have been applied in controversies 
involving personal liability for official acts. 
These rules, if properly understood, should 
help a member to avoid such liability. Noth- 
ing is more important in this connection 
than the legal classification of official actions. 

First, the actions of municipal council- 
men are either within their statutory author- 


8E.g., the Cities and Villages Act of Illinois 

contains some 148 specific sections listing the 
“Powers of the City Council,” beginning with con- 
trol of finances and property, and continuing on 
through passage of ordinances. Many additional 
instructions, specifically to “council members” and 
to public officers in general, are to be found else- 
where in the statutes. J/linois Revised Statutes 
1939, Chapter 24, Sections 65-83. 
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ity or they are ultra vires (beyond their 
powers). If ultra vires, “the general rule 
is that the individual councilman, not having 
acted within the powers conferred upon him 
by statute, becomes liable for the damage to 
an individual just as if he held no public 


office at all. For example, in a 
leading Massachusetts case, 
Stiles v. Municipal Council of 
Lowell,'® a majority of the city 
council had twice voted to re- 
move the city treasurer from 
office. The authority for the ac- 
tion was the city charter which 
empowered the members “under 
the laws regulating the civil 
service to suspend or remove 
any executive or administrative 
officer . . . it has the power to 
appoint, for such cause as it 
shall deem sufficient.” As it 
happened, the “laws regulating 
civil service” required notifica- 
tion of the proposed action, the furnishing of 
a copy of the reasons, allowance of a public 
hearing, and a filing of reasons, notice, 
answer, and the final order, as a matter of 
public record. The council had not followed 
these procedural requirements. 

In the decision, Mr. Chief Justice Rugg 
declared: “The full performance of all con- 
ditions established by the statute are essen- 
tial prerequisites to the jurisdiction of the 
municipal council over the subject matter 
... Treating the liability of the defendants 
in its executive or administrative aspect, 
they are bound to act in accordance with 
the law. They acquire no authority in the 
premises except such as the law confers.” 
To repay him for his costs of litigation, loss 
of reputation, and mental suffering, the 
injured city treasurer was awarded $2,800 
in damages, assessed against the councilmen 
responsible. 

The preceding case illustrates one kind of 
ultra vires act — the failure to conform with 
requirements of procedure. There are also 


* David, “The Tort Liability of Public Officers,” 
- Southern California Law Review 260 (March, 
939 ). 


1” 233 Mass. 174. 
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actions which are ultra vires because they 
are beyond the powers of councilmen at any 
time. An action expressly prohibited to city 
councilmen by statute or charter — for 
example, entering into a contract with the 
city — would be of this nature. Likewise, 
the exercise by the council of 
powers never granted it would 
be ultra vires since the authority 
of the body is delegated and not’ 
residual. Still another type of 
ultra vires act is the doing of 
something which is beyond the 
power of the city itself. In a 
South Carolina case the city of- 
ficers increased the corporate 
debt beyond the limits allowed 
by law, and were held person- 
ally liable for the costs of a suit 
brought to restrain them from 
doing so.'' Before proceeding 
with any official action, there- 
fore, the councilman should be 
certain that it is within the power of the 
city to do, that it is within his own specific 
grant of powers, and that he is acting in 
the precise manner required by his statutory 
authority. 

If a particular power is clearly granted by 
the statute and constitution to the council, 
it is still necessary to establish whether 
the action issuing under the power is minis- 
terial or discretionary in nature. “The duty 
is ministerial, when the law, exacting its 
discharge, prescribes and defines the time, 
mode, and occasion of its performance with 
such certainty that nothing remains for 
judgment or discretion.'? As opposed to this, 
there is discretionary power under which the 
officer may or may not act as he sees fit. 
The important distinction is that failure to 
perform a ministerial duty or its careless 
performance may be an actionable wrong. 
There is no such responsibility in the case 
of discretionary power. 

The situation facing the city legislator is 
far from simple. An original choice may be 
open to councilmen as to whether or not a 


PHELPS 


11 Scott v. Alexander, 23 S. C. 120. 
12 Mechem, Public Offices and Officers, p. 442, 
citing Grider v. Tally, 77 Ala. 422. 
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thing will be done at all, but once action is 
decided upon (as in the Stiles case mentioned 
previously) the law may prescribe in detail 
the procedure to be followed. A single legis- 
lative act may exhaust discretion, making a 
succeeding legislative act obligatory. Where 
budget laws are in force, legislative discre- 
tion may be exhausted by the formation of 
a budget, and the levy of a tax rate becomes 
a ministerial duty and therefore required.’ 
It has been held that the rendition of a 
judgment against the city, requiring a tax 
to pay it, exhausted the discretion of the 
council. The failure to levy the necessary tax 
after demand for payment was ruled a tort, 
for which the councilmen might be per- 
sonally liable.'* 

An act may be either ministerial or dis- 
cretionary and still be a legal wrong. If it 
is actionable — that is, if it will be accepted 
by a court as sufficient grounds for a damage 
suit — it may be described as one of three 
things: (1) nonfeasance or negligent in- 
action, which is simply the failure to act 
when it may be shown to be legally required; 
(2) misfeasance or affirmative negligence, 
which is careless action resulting in injury 
to third persons; and (3) malfeasance, which 
is action “from a spirit of willfulness, cor- 
ruption, or malice; in other words, . 
action (that) was knowingly wrongful, and 
not according to . . . honest convictions in 
respect of . . . duty.”!® 

Because of the importance of complete 
freedom of choice in legislative matters, 
courts have consistently ruled that neither 
nonfeasance nor misfeasance is possible 
where the duty is discretionary. One cannot 
be held responsible for failure to act when 
he is permitted an exercise of judgment as 
between action and inaction; the ideas are 
contradictory. Likewise, a legislative officer, 
exercising a discretionary choice, cannot be 
held responsible for a careless decision. If he 
were, the actual legislation would then be 
done by the one who decided what was care- 
lessness and what was not. Where the duty 


13 Otis v. County of Los Angeles, 9 Cal. (2d) 
366. 


14 Porter v. Thompson, 22 Towa 391. 
15 Pike v. Megoun ct al., 44 Mo. 491. 
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is ministerial, however, either the failure to 
act or careless action may result in special 
damage to third persons and furnish satis- 
factory grounds for legal action against the 
councilman.'® 

Malfeasance, or the doing of something 
inherently wrong in itself, is of course action- 
able, whether the duty involved is ministerial 
or discretionary. It is worth noting that 
ultra vires acts have sometimes been ac- 
cepted as prima facie evidence of malfea- 
sance upon the part of legislative officers." 


Goop FAITH IN ACTING FOR THE CITY 


An indispensable element of official per- 
formance is good faith. Its exercise may 
even overcome technical irregularities of 
procedure and make up for the overstepping 
of authority, as in the execution of municipal 
contracts. ““The general rule is that a munic- 
ipal officer is not liable to private suit for 
his acts done with care in the honest per- 
formance of his corporate or governmental 
duties.”'* In this country it is axiomatic 
that a public office is a public trust. Munic- 
ipal officers “in the discharge of their duties 
do not act for themselves, but for the pub- 
lic. They are trustees, clothed with a trust, 
not for the corporation as such, but for 
the citizens and public who have confided 
the authority to them.”!® 


16 These issues have frequently arisen in dam- 
age suits based on injuries resulting from defec- 
tive streets, bridges, and sidewalks. On the sur- 
face, the courts appear to be divided. Personal 
liability of the officers involved has been upheld 
in California, Iowa, Maryland, North Carolina, 
and Oregon. It has been denied in Illinois, In- 
diana, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New York, Ohio, Vermont, and Arkansas. 
McQuillin, Municipal Corporations, Sec. 559. 

WE.g., Smith v. Hubbell, 142 Mich. 637, 
wherein the omission of a village council erect- 
ing a public building to require and take from the 
contractor the bond prescribed by law rendered the 
members liable to the material men for damages 
sustained when the contractor failed to pay them 
for materials furnished for the building. J. 
Hooker: “It is true that the omission by the 
council to require and take the bond was contrary 
to law. It is also undeniable that this omission 
made the members liable to material men for 
damages.” 


18 American Surety Co. v. 
(2d) 584. 
19 Hitchcock v. St. Louis, 49 Mo. 484. 


Thomasville, 73. F. 
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In making contracts for the city the gen- 
eral rule is that “municipal officers are not 
personally liable on contracts within the 
scope of their authority and line of duty, 
unless it is manifest that they intended to 
bind themselves personally.”*° Even where 
the officer exceeds his authority, he is 
ordinarily not held personally liable on the 
contract, if there is evidence of good faith 
on his part.*! 

The element of good faith is taken for 
granted when a person acts as a councilman, 
even though it may turn out that he was 
not elected to or qualified for the office. In 
such a case, the individual assuming office 
would be known as a councilman de facto 
(councilman in fact), as against a council- 
man de jure (councilman legally entitled to 
the office). During the time that a de facto of- 
ficer performs the Cuties of his position, and 
the circumstances are such that the public 
in general and individuals in particular 
accept his authority, he is _ prohibited 
(estopped) from avoiding full responsibility 
for his acts. 

Good faith is a state of mind and there- 
fore not determinable, except indirectly. 
Some of the criteria which the courts have 
accepted as evidence of good faith are: 
regularity of procedure as a deliberative 
body, strict conformity with statutory re- 
quirements, and openness and honesty of 
dealings. 


INTEREST IN City CONTRACTS PROHIBITED=” 


It is customary for incorporating statutes 
and city charters specifically to prohibit 
members of the city council and other local 
officers from being in any way interested 
in contracts with the city or any of its 





20 Parks vy. Ross, 11 How. 362. 

21 The courts have ruled in this fashion in 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, Oklahoma, and Vermont. How- 
ever, a contrary decision has been reached in 
Florida and in four Missouri cases. McQuillin, 
op. cit., 560. 

_72A detailed study of this question will be 
found in Report No. 132 of the American Munic- 
ipal Association, Restrictions upon the Interest of 
Municipal and Other Public Officials in Govern- 


mental Contracts. 
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agencies. In this respect the laws are simply 
declaratory of the common law doctrine of 
agency, to the effect that directors of cor- 
porations, whether private, quasipublic, or 
public, are fiduciaries (occupy a position of 
trust) and must act with the utmost good 
faith. It has been the position of the over- 
whelming majority of the courts that a 
municipal councilman is an agent for the 
corporation within the policy of the rule, 
and cannot be permitted to act both for 
himself and for his principal, the munic- 
ipal corporation.** 

The essential soundness of the principle 
cannot be questioned. However, the problem 
of determining just what is meant by an 
“interest” in a contract has met with differ- 
ing solutions. Where the councilman is a 
member of or financially interested in a 
partnership, the courts have usually held 
such a relationship to be an “interest” and 
any contract between the city and such 
partnership either void or voidable.** Like- 
wise, contracts with corporations in which a 
councilman is an officer, director, or stock- 
holder, are usually either void or voidable, 
depending on the wording of the particular 
statute.*” In one case at least an assignment 
of the stock to a relative did not remove 
the interest to the satisfaction of the court.°® 

It may make no difference whether the 
contract is express or implied. In a New 
York case, the council had appropriated 
$2,500 for a Fourth of July celebration. A 
member of the council furnished horses and 
vehicles to aid in the celebration, the fair 
value of the use of which was estimated to 
be $139. It was held he could not recover 
in the face of a New York statute making 
it unlawful for any councilman to become 


23“The governing body of a municipal corpora- 
tion is not the corporation itself, but merely the 
agency through which the municipal functions are 
exercised.” 43 Corpus Juris, Sec. 742, p. 490. 

24 Commonwealth v. Whitman, 117 Pa. St. 411; 
similar rulings in Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, Maine, Louisiana, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina. McQuillin, op. cit., Sec. 531, pp. 287-88. 

25 Santa Ana Water Co. v. San Buenaventura, 
65 Fed. 323; so in California, Georgia, Indiana, 
Iowa, Nebraska, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. McQuillin, of. cit., Sec. 531, pp. 288-89. 

26 Jolly v. PNI, 25 Pittsb. Leg. J (N.S.) 259. 
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a contractor under any contract authorized 
by the council.27 A New Hampshire case 
concluded that a selectman of a town cannot 
act for the town in making a loan of its 
money to himself.2* In Maine the lease of 
a town building to the brother of one of the 
selectmen was held to be unlawful because 
the selectman had an interest as his brother’s 
creditor.2® On the other hand, the status 
of “employee” has been held not to imply 
an “interest.” In a West Virginia case 
three employees of a street railroad company 
were also members of the city council and 
voted for an ordinance granting privileges 
to the company. It was held that as em- 
ployees they were not interested, nor were 
they disqualified to act upon the question.*” 
The question of “interest” has arisen in a 
variety of forms; generalities concerning it 
are of dubious value. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. David, writing on the question of 


27 Smith vy. Albany, 61 N. Y. 444. 

28 Holderness v. Baker, 44 N. H. 414. 

29 Tuscan v. Smith, 130 Maine 36. 

30 Taylor Co. Court v. Grafton, 77 W. Va. 84. 
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personal liability of public officers, has 
noted a recent tendency upon the part of 
statutes and case law to limit the pecuniary 
liability of the officer and shift the burden 
to the public body he represents.*! Numerous 
motivating factors are mentioned, including: 
the increase of official business, forcing its 
conduct into the hands of deputies and em- 
ployees; restrictions upon the power of the 
officer to choose his own help; the extension 
of governmental operations with the resultant 
increase in instances of negligence, for which 
the financial capacities of individual officers 
are inadequate; and the unwillingness of 
competent persons to assume the risks of 
office under such conditions. 

It may safely be said that such a move- 
ment in the direction of relief of public 
officials will be imperceptible in its momen- 
tum. For the present and during the foresee- 
able future, the safest course of action for 
the city councilman is to assume the respon- 
sibility for informing himself of the statutory 
bases of his own authority and the general 
precedents regarding a councilman’s liability 
in his own state. 


31 Op. cit., p. 127. 





“T) EMOCRACY is the toughest and strongest type of political association 


yet devised by the mind of man 


... No one likes the burdens and hard- 


ships of military defense, but in our day nations who will not arm are sold 


down the river into modern slavery in the prison camps 


.. . We can and will, 


within the framework of free political and industrial association, end unemploy- 
ment, abolish slums, provide equal access to minimum security, not for a few 
but for all. Our economy is not a closed one but capable of very great expansion 
— the richest in natural resources and in human resources ever known. We can 
provide both guns and butter, too, without straining ourselves, within the 


framework of our national income . . 
environments . 


There are neglects in urban and rural 


. . They are faults of national youth rather than of old age . 


What is happening today is that the totalitarian system is struggling to capture 
the benefits that come from our democratic system. The basic reason why we 
need not make radical changes in our system is that it rests upon sound 
principles, upon tested experience, and possesses great flexibility and adaptive- 
ness. We know how to make changes in strategic points without changing 
everything in revolutionary fashion.” —CHaARLEs E. Merriam, professor emeritus 
of political science, University of Chicago, in Chicago Daily News, December 


16, 1940. 
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Defense News Affecting Cities 


2 gone Councils. Official state de- 
fense councils or coordinators have been 
established in all except nine states, as of 
February 28, and official local defense coun- 
cils have been organized in about one thou- 
sand municipalities. The state defense coun- 
cil in New York has distributed to local 
defense councils lists of prime contractors, 
and local councils have been requested to 
arrange the procedure under which sub- 
contractors in the area may undertake pro- 
duction of any facilities necessary in the de- 
fense program. Local defense councils also 
are to keep an inventory of machine tool 
facilities and cooperate with the state plan- 
ning division in keeping up to date the idle 
plants inventory. Local defense councils 
have been urged to employ appropriate 
staffs, and an act passed by the state legis- 
lature on February 19 (Chap 22, Laws of 
1941) authorizes city councils to appro- 
priate money for local defense council work. 
In Virginia, where several defense councils 
have been established, a manual of pro- 
cedure being prepared for the regional coun- 
cil set up at Radford will discuss briefly such 
problems as transportation, housing, educa- 
tion, recreation, utilities, and other matters 
of vital importance. The Wisconsin Council 
of National Defense reports that local de- 
fense councils are participating in two sur- 
veys, one of local industries and the other of 
community characteristics and _ resources. 
Local defense councils have been organized 
in 27 Wisconsin cities of 10,000 or more 
population and in 18 counties, with appoint- 
ments being made by the chairman of the 
state defense council. The community sur- 
vey being made through local defense coun- 
cils covers many details under the general 
headings of population, labor, natural re- 
sources, industrial facilities, industries, and 
agricultural resources. In South Carolina 
42 county defense councils have been organ- 
ized, four of which are particularly con- 
cerned with community problems arising out 
of military concentrations where local coun- 
cils are working with state and federal 
agencies in providing necessary housing, 
health, recreational, and other facilities. The 


Louisiana defense council has assisted in the 
organization of local or district councils 
in 19 communities. One activity sponsored 
by the council in New Orleans is that of 
bringing state and municipal authorities to- 
gether for initiating local radio broadcasts 
on food to housewives as a deterrent to un- 
warranted price rises. 

Community Facilities in Defense Areas. 
In a special message to Congress on Febru- 
ary 24, President Roosevelt requested an 
appropriation of $150,000,000 to provide ad- 
ditional community facilities where present 
shortages are impeding the defense program 
and where such facilities cannot be provided 
without federal assistance. The President 
pointed out that the federal government must 
be prepared to help finance the cost of ex- 
panding services because local governments 
cannot be expected “to assume all the risk 
of financing the entire cost of providing new 
public facilities for the defense program”; 
some of these new facilities may not be 
needed after the defense program ends. 
Federal assistance given to state and local 
units may be in the form of federal grants 
to aid in financing the construction of 
needed facilities, or construction by some 
federal agency and leasing to the local gov- 
ernment, or federal loans to assist in con- 
struction of needed facilities, with annual 
payments as operating subsidies. In the 
meantime, the Division of State and Local 
Cooperation, in connection with the Office 
of Production Management and the Advi- 
sory Commission to the Council of National 
Defense, is conducting an intensive survey 
and appraisal of necessary community facil- 
ities in “defense areas,” that is, areas in 
which there are defense industries and those 
adjacent to military concentrations. Assist- 
ing in this work is a group of engineering 
consultants especially experienced in mu- 
nicipal management, most of whom are active 
city managers, whose services have been 
loaned by their cities to the Division for 
a 30-day period. The purpose of the survey 
is to determine the need for defense-con- 
nected community facilities; what resources 
the locality or state has to meet these needs, 
what amount of federal funds (if any) ap- 
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pears necessary, and the degree of urgency 
of the need for various facilities. Procedures 
and the assignment of specific areas to be 
surveyed were determined at a conference 
held by the Division of State and Local 
Cooperation in Washington on February 21, 
attended by these municipal officials and by 
representatives of various federal agencies. 
The city managers and the areas assigned 
to them are: John H. Ames (city manager, 
Ames, Iowa), assigned to California; James 
E. Barlow (Portland, Maine), assigned to 
Michigan; Roy S. Braden (Greenbelt, Mary- 
land), Georgia-Florida; I. C. Brower (until 
recently city manager of New Rochelle, 
New York), Virginia-North Carolina-South 
Carolina; Edward S. Clark (Kalamazoo, 
Michigan), Indiana-Wisconsin; R. M. Cook- 
sey (Thomasville, North Carolina), Tennes- 
see-Arkansas; C. A. Harrell (Schenectady, 
New York), New England States; R. W. B. 
Hart (Lynchburg, Virginia), Alabama-Mis- 
sissippi; Don C. McMillan (Ventura, Cali- 
fornia), Washington-Oregon-Colorado; J. 
Bryan Miller (Wichita Falls, Texas), Min- 
nesota-Ilowa-Oklahoma; A. A. Rhomberg 
(Dubuque, Iowa), not yet assigned; C. W. 
Smedberg (Greensboro, North Carolina), 
Missouri-Louisiana; H. I. Stites (Burbank, 
California), Texas; and D. E. A. Cameron 
(finance director, Toledo, Ohio), Illinois. 
City Managers. City Manager Sherrill of 
Cincinnati, who is also a Colonel, United 
States Engineers Reserve Corps, was re- 
cently commissioned by Brigadier General 
Brehon Somervell to select, subject only 
to physical examinations, 35 army canton- 
ment managers and nine supervisory man- 
agers of utilities of corps areas throughout 
the United States. The selection was limited 
to city managers and former city managers. 
Prices. Current surveys by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show that there have been 
some rapid advances in rents in some de- 
fense areas, but that in 33 large cities 
scattered throughout the country rents in 
the fall of 1940 averaged only .3 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. It has been pointed 
out by the Consumer Division of the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission that 
every rise in price, no matter how slight, 
carries a threat of fatal price spiraling. The 
Consumer Division suggests that where 
Home Registration Bureaus are set up the 
rent for listed properties should be kept as 
close as possible to the predefense rent for 
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similar property. Only as a last necessity 
should the community resort to legal meas- 
ures to deal with rents, according to the 
Division, and a bill is now being drafted to 
provide a sound basis for such measures, 
This bill will be available for use of state 
and local governments that may feel the 
need to take legal steps. 

Defense Housing. A total of 35,000 fed- 
erally financed housing units in 76 areas were 
under construction or completed as of Febru- 
ary 12, and 33,000 more have been ap- 
proved for 51 more places. The Division of 
Coordination of National Defense Housing 
has been placed in the Office for Emergency 
Management of the Executive Office of the 
President. Federal agencies cooperating in 
the defense housing work include the United 
States Housing Authority, Federal Works 
Agency, Farm Security Administration, De- 
fense Homes Corporation, Federal Housing 
Administration, and the War and Navy De- 
partments. 

Under management policies for defense 
housing, the federal government will enter 
into agreements to pay annual sums in lieu 
of taxes to state and local governments, with 
the provision that such agreements shall 
continue in force only for the duration of 
the emergency. These annual payments will 
be based on tax levies on property before 
its acquisition by the government and upon 
an evaluation of the services normally pro- 
vided by local government. In all defense 
housing projects except those for the Army 
and the Navy, eligibility will be confined to 
families of which the principal wage earner 
is engaged or about to be engaged in in- 
dustries essential to the national defense. 

Training. About one million persons will 
have been trained for defense occupations by 
June 30, 1941, according to the United States 
Office of Education. More than eight hun- 
dred of the nine hundred cities with voca- 
tional trade and industrial schools are mak- 
ing their facilities available for defense 
training. More than three hundred cities 
have put their vocational schools on 24-hour 
six-day week schedules. To meet shortages 
in engineering personnel with specialized 
training in fields essential to the defense 
program, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion recently completed arrangements for 
training 57,853 students. A total of 775 
courses are to be given by 119 engineering 
colleges located in 47 states. In addition 
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to these special defense training programs, 
a new labor supply is being provided by 
vocational education under the federal Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts, together 
with state and local funds, providing pre- 
employment-refresher training work to date 
for more than 300,000 persons. 

Health and Welfare. Problems arising in the 
fields of health, welfare, education, recrea- 
tion, and allied fields have been made the 
responsibility of Federal Security Admin- 
istrator Paul V. McNutt. The regional di- 
rectors of the Social Security Board have 
been designated regional defense coordinators 
in these fields of activity, and state and local 
authorities may be asked to serve on regional 
advisory committees. 

Publications. The Consumer Division of 
the National Defense Advisory Commission 
has issued a bulletin entitled, Strengthening 
the Machinery for Consumer Protection, 
which points out lines of consumer action 
for using governmental services in safeguard- 
ing food supplies, checking weights and 
measures, securing better food market in- 
formation, extending the use of standards, 
and curtailing harmful advertising. The 
Labor Division of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission has issued a bulletin 
entitled, The Problems and Organization of 
Farming Out, which is the fourth of a series 
of such bulletins designated to revitalize the 
ghost towns by bringing idle men and idle 
facilities into the defense program. The 
Consumer Division also has issued a bulletin 
entitled, Check Vour Weights and Measures, 
which is being distributed to state and local 
defense councils to help them maintain liv- 
ing standards by protecting consumer pur- 
chasing. The bulletin points out that the 
major responsibility for seeing that hidden 
price rises do not occur through unobserved 
reduction in quantity rests upon states and 
municipalities. The bulletin describes what 
cities are doing to enforce weight and meas- 
ure standards and to test measuring de- 
vices. A plan for coordinating all fire- 
fighting forces in Maryland is outlined in 
detail in the January, 1941, issue of the 
Quarterly of the National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 
A suggested ordinance providing for the cre- 
ation and organization of a local defense 
council has been prepared by the American 
Municipal Association; the Library of Con- 
gress has prepared a summary of laws on 
paying employees called to military service. 
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City-Owned Store for Relief Clients 
Reduces Welfare Costs 


CITY-OWNED and operated grocery 
store, established in Auburn, Maine, 
to counteract increased welfare needs, has re- 
duced by 10 per cent the cost of grocery 
orders to persons on relief. With a little re- 
modelling — $215 for the cost of painting, 
carpentry, and lumber—a building owned by 
the city was used to house the store. Sup- 
plies and equipment cost $250, electric lights 
and ice $5.50 a month. The city farm sup- 
plies milk and fresh vegetables to the store 
and gets a better price for the products than 
local dairies would pay while, at the same 
time, relief buyers at the store benefit by a 
lower selling price per quart. 

The store carries 115 items, with goods 
displayed on the shelves and bearing price 
tags as in any retail grocery store. NYA 
youths are employed as clerks in the city 
store. A man with 18 years’ experience in 
chain-store management and familiar with 
inventory and detailed reports was chosen 
as manager from among 19 applicants. Cus- 
tomers use instead of money requisitions 
signed by a member of the board of over- 
seers of the poor. When a customer buys 
goods, a duplicate list of the goods is given 
to him and the original is attached to the 
requisition. These requisitions and the lists 
of goods dispensed go each week to the 
auditor—GerorcE A. ARNOLD, auditor, Au- 
burn, Maine. 


How a Job and Pay Plan was Adopted 
and Installed 


HE city council of Kansas City, Mis- 

souri, late in January adopted a clas- 
sification and compensation plan for all 
positions other than those held by elected 
officials, members of unpaid boards, depart- 
ment heads, division heads, and secretaries 
to department and division heads. The city 
charter contained such a requirement but it 
had apparently been ignored until the pres- 
ent city council took office in April, 1940. 
One of the earliest acts of the city council 
was to authorize the employment of a firm 
of professional consultants to make a com- 
plete study of all positions in the city serv- 
ice with the thought of providing the per- 
sonnel department with a complete statement 
of the duties and qualifications of each posi- 
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tion, and to provide the city council with a 
basis for establishing uniform compensation 
scales. 

As a result of this study, recommendations 
were made reducing the number of class 
titles from more than 500 to approximately 
330. Each class title was supported by a 
complete job description that will be used 
by the personnel office as a basis for recruit- 
ment and will be available to citizens seek- 
ing employment and to educational institu- 
tions which are preparing students for the 
public service. Compensation ranges were 
established in the light of the going rates of 
pay for comparable positions in private in- 
dustry in the city, going rates of pay for 
comparable positions in other city govern- 
ments, the cost of living in Kansas City 
as compared with other cities, and the 
financial ability of the city to pay salaries. 
As a result of the survey more than 400 of 
the 3,300 city employees received salary in- 
creases on March 1, and some 200 employees 
received salary decreases. 

An attempt was made throughout the 
study to acquaint department heads and 
employees with the purposes of the plan. 
Each employee was notified of his proposed 
classification and was given an opportunity 
to protest his classification before an appeal 
committee consisting of the city manager, the 
city auditor, and the personnel director. 
Fourteen made such appeals, two of the 
appeals being granted in full and two in 
part. 

Each compensation range contains five 
steps, and the ordinance provides that one- 
step salary increases may be made within 
the range once a year with the approval 
of the city manager and subject to the avail- 
ability of funds in the budget. Should it be 
deemed desirable to grant to an employee an 
increase of more than one step in the range 
or more frequently than once a year, ap- 
proval must be secured from a personnel 
committee consisting of the city manager, the 
city auditor, the personnel director, and a 
department head to be appointed from time 
to time by these three. By securing the 
services of each of the department heads 
on this committee an opportunity will be 
afforded to acquaint the department heads 
with the problems and purposes of the 
classification plan as it affects the entire city 
government. This personnel committee is 
also authorized to hear appeals from city 
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employees with respect to any personnel 
action which may affect them from the 
standpoint of compensation. Department 
heads are authorized to decrease salaries 
within the range without the necessity for 
securing outside approval. The employee, 
however, always has recourse in such a Case 
to the personnel committee. This adminis. 
trative committee is a somewhat novel fea- 
ture of the personnel program and may be 


considered an experiment in the administra. § 
tion of a compensation and classification 7 
The existence of this committee to) 
control personnel transactions was a major § 
factor in securing the approval of the city 7 


plan. 


council for the entire plan. 


The compensation plan includes mainte. 7 
nance wage scales as a substitute for prevail- 7 
ing rates for skilled tradesmen. These main- 7 
tenance wage scales are still subject to/ 
negotiation with trade unions representing | 
city employees. The plan has the effect of 7 
increasing by a few thousand dollars the fF 
This 


city’s budget for personal services. 
increase was due largely to the adoption of 
a policy of compensating members of all 
races equally for like work.—L. P. Coox- 


INGHAM, city manager, Kansas City, Mis- f 


SOUTi. . 


Laborers Put on Annual Pay Basis 
with Vacations and Sick Leave 


"THE city of New Rochelle, New York, 


recently adopted an ordinance creating 
positions involving duties formerly _per- 
formed by laborers, fixing an annual salary 
for such positions, and providing two weeks’ 


vacation and 12 days’ sick leave with pay. | 
Unskilled workers who perform under super- | 


vision such tasks as street cleaning, removal 


of debris and snow, cleaning city buildings | 


and equipment, acting as watchmen, cutting 


grass, and doing other manual work are to | 
be paid $1,300 a year during the first year of | 


service, not more than $1,375 during the 
second year, and not more than $1,475 dur- 
ing the third year and thereafter. Semi- 
skilled workers who assist under supervision 
in public works and park maintenance in con- 


nection with sewer maintenance, maintenance | 


and construction of highways, care of sewage 
pumping and screening plant, cultivation of 
shrubs and flower beds, and other similar 
work are to receive $1,500 per year during 
the first year, not more than $1,550 during 
the second year, and not more than $1,650 
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during the third year and thereafter. Skilled 
workers in public works and park mainte- 
nance jobs, including maintenance and con- 
struction of sewers and drains, care of 
sewage disposal plant, care of trees, flowers, 
shrubs; and also workers engaged in the 
operation of automotive equipment are to be 
paid $1,625 during the first year, $1,700 
during the second year, and not more than 
$1,750 during the third year and thereafter. 

Increases in salaries for these positions 
during the second and third years are not 
mandatory but may be granted upon the 
recommendation of the director of public 
works. Occasional and seasonal laborers are 
to be paid on a per diem basis at the rate 
of $4.00 a day. The ordinance also provides 
that persons appointed to any of the posi- 
tions mentioned in the ordinance are to re- 
ceive credit for previous service in fixing 
their salaries —Paut A. BANKSON, city man- 
ager, New Rochelle, New York. 


Citizens Informed of 
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vately it must be apparent that the cost 
would be prohibitive.” 

These folders also emphasize the advan- 
tages of remaining within the city limits, as 
compared to moving into undeveloped sub- 
urban areas to take advantage of an arti- 
ficially low tax rate. Rochester, in common 
with many American cities in the last decade, 
suffered a slight population decline directly 
because of this shift of population over its 
boundaries and into the neighboring rural 
areas. The two pages of the circular devoted 
to the advantages of city residence accom- 
pany this article. The city plans to issue a 
series of such statements to sell people on the 
real advantages of the city. 

The publication of this folder has elicited 
widespread commendation from citizens, and 
local newspapers have stated editorially that 
the city was meeting a long-felt need for 
educating citizens on the advantages of city 
residence.—Haro.p S. W. MAcFarLIN, com- 





Advantages of City 





Residence 


OR the first time in the his- 

tory of the city the tax- 
payers of Rochester, New York, 
are receiving nontechnical ex- 
planations of their city taxes 
with their 1941 tax bills. The 
division of public relations of 
the city’s department of com- 





Every Day - Every Night 

The city is policed, protected from 
fire, operates a water system, airport, 
harbor, market, subway, garbage and 
waste disposal system, sewer system, 
parks and playgrounds, public health 
program, welfare program, library, 
museum, street cleaning and repair 
program and a dozen other services at 
a cost per person of: 


25 Cents a Day 


missioner of commerce, Rochester, New 
York. 
Yes, Y 
Each Day es, You Can Escape City 


Taxes By Moving to the 
Country BUT... 


—You can't escape the future costs that you 
alone will be called upon to pay when you and 
your new country neighbors want schools, side- 
walks, pavements, street lighting, water and 
sewer systems, full time police and fire protec- 
tion, extended educational and recreational 
facilities, roadway and sidewalk snow cleaning, 
health inspections and services, establishment 
and enforcement of zoning, a system of trans- 








merce recently published 82,000 


portation, and a refuse removal system. 


twofold circulars which are be- 
ing inserted into all tax bill 
envelopes and sent to all prop- 
erty owners of the city. 

These folders summarize city 
services for taxpayers. The 
words “CHECK YOUR SERVICES 
—CuHEcK Your MoNeEy’s 
WortH” are boldly lettered on 
the cover. Inside is an_ illus- 
trated summary of all the serv- 
ices which are paid for by the 
city taxpayer, together with the 
per capita cost per month for 
each service. Taxpayers are 
told: “If you were compelled 
to purchase each service pri- 





Did You Know That: 
Many cities require citizens to put 
garbage and ash at the curb for collection? 
Many cities do not clean snow off side- 
walks? 


Many cities lack public library and 
museum facilities altogether? 


Many cities have no public golf courses, 
tennis courts, beach or swi i 


And the costs of such services when dis- 
tributed over 325,000 people must quite 
obviously be considerably less per person than 
when a mere few hundred must stand the cost 


The city of Rochester has these services 
NOW AND HERE—and many others which 
no suburban community can provide. They are 





pools? e 
Many cities have no street cleaning 
program? 
Many cities lack a broad 


public health, clinics, schoo! 
tions and inspections? 


rogram of 
examina- 


Many cities lack modern utility facili- 
ties? 


All These Services And 
Many More Are Part of 
The Job of:the Government 
Of The City of Rochester 


operating and PAID FOR. These services are 
part of the government's job, part of the tax 
dollar. Dollar for dollar the city taxpayer gets 
more for his money than any taxpayer in 
Monroe County. 

If You-Live Inside the City 
You Get More for Your 
Money Than Any Taxpayer 


In the County of Monroe 


— Rochester Is A Great City — — 





Two Paces From RocHESTER’s S1x-PAGE FOLDER 
(actual page size 314 x 8 inches) 




















| Recent City Manager Appointments 











CarRL R. ERICKSON 


G. Wilmot Carruthers.—Appointed city 
manager of Fort Fairfield, Maine, on Janu- 
ary 15, 1941. Born in Orono, Maine, on 
September 9, 1911. Education: high school. 
Experience: employed by various business 
concerns in Orono, East Sebago, and Bangor, 
Maine, 1928 to 1937; secretary, overseers of 
poor, Brewer, Maine, 1938-40; city man- 
ager, Lincoln, Maine, 1940, to time of 
appointment at Fort Fairfield. 

Carl R. Erickson.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Long Beach, California, on January 
16, 1941. Born in Sweden in 1893. Attended 
and completed school in Sweden; attended 
North Star College, Warren, Minnesota. Ex- 
perience: sales work and _ vice-president, 
H. W. White Investment Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, 1916-26; head of own 
real estate company, Los Angeles, California, 
1927-31; state commissioner of purchases 
and member of the Minnesota State Adminis- 
tration and Finance Commission, St. Paul, 
1932-36; general real estate business and 
director of Preducing Oil Company, Los 
Angeles, 1937-41. 

Harry N. Lowe.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Tappahannock, Virginia, on Novem- 
ber 4, 1940. Education: B. S. in civil 
engineering, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
1940. Experience: sanitation officer, Virginia 
State Department of Health, June, to No- 
vember, 1940. 

John Strange.—Appointed city manager 
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Harry N. Lowe 


——$<__ 


JOHN STRANGE 


of Waco, Texas, on December 1, 1940. Bom 
in Mart, Texas, on February 3, 1899. Edu- 
cation: B. S. degree in civil engineering, | 
1923, Texas A. & M. College. Experience: | 
engineer in charge of pavement, 1923-26; 
acting city engineer, 1926: city ase 
1926-27; city engineer and street superin-f 
tendent, 1927-40; city engineer and assistant 
city manager, 1940, all in Waco, Texas. | 

Irving C. Trufant. — Appointed city] 
manager of Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, on} 
January 1, 1941. Born in Harpswell, Maine, 
on November 23, 1879. Education: attended | 
high school; Bliss Business College; and| 
Massachusetts College of Embalming and| 
Sanitary Science. Experience: welfare 
work, city of Bangor, Maine, and United} 
States Government, 1932-36: 
visor, Vocational Service, 1936-38: and 
welfare work, Maine Department of Health 
and Welfare, 1938-41. 

William A. Wolff. — Appointed village 
manager of Wilmette, Illinois, on December 
18, 1940. Born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on 


‘ 


August 3, 1905. Education: B. S. in en- 
gineering, 1931, Northwestern University. 
Experience: power switchboard operator, 


Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, 
1924-27; part-time instrument man, C. N. 
Roberts, Wilmette, Illinois, 1927-29; and 
building commissioner and village engineer, 


Wilmette, 1931 to time of appointment as | 


manager. 


state super: 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
| the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


ae 











Annual Municipal Report Contest 


HE Bureau of Government Research of the 

University of New Hampshire is sponsoring 
a town report contest modeled after the Vermont 
contest, for towns divided by population into 13 
classes for purposes of narrowing competition 
and encouraging interest. Emphasis is being 
placed on interesting, intelligible, and vital mate- 
rials published in the report. Town and city 
planning boards have been invited by the New 
Hampshire State Planning and Development 
Commission to assist in the publication of 
reports. Certificates will be awarded to winners 
in each class. 


State Guaranteed Bond Issue 
The state of New Hampshire has recently 
guaranteed a bond issue of $570,000 of Coos 
County, New Hampshire. Through state as- 
sistance, the county was able to borrow at 134 
per cent interest. 


State to Maintain Through Highways 


The governor of Arkansas recently signed a 
bill under which the state highway department 
will take over the maintenance of through high- 
ways in cities of 2,500 or more population. This 
new law will affect 53 cities in Arkansas. 


Seek New Powers for Illinois Cities 


Two significant proposals recently added to 
the legislative program of the Illinois Municipal 
League include bills to authorize municipalities 
to issue revenue bonds to finance the acquisition 
and maintenance of municipal parking lots, and 
to authorize municipalities “to exercise jointly 
the powers which they may now or may here- 
after exercise severally.” In Wisconsin a bill 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


sponsored by the League of Wisconsin Munici- 
palities and recently introduced in the state 
legislature would amend the state constitution to 
make it impossible for the legislature to impose 
a mandatory expense on local governments or 
to take away local revenues. 


Welcome to Newcomers 


The month of December, 1940, brought to 
Saginaw, Michigan, as new residents no fewer 
than 47 families, numbering 188 persons, and a 
full-paid advertisement appearing in a local 
newspaper informed newcomers about municipal 
services and how the tax dollar is spent. The 
occasion was the fifth anniversary of the in- 
auguration of the council-manager plan, and the 
advertisement was paid for by local business 
institutions. 


Fire Departments Build Own Apparatus 


The construction of fire equipment by firemen 
is putting to constructive use the leisure time of 
many firemen and saving money for many cities. 
Some of the cities in which such work has been 
done in recent years are Fort Wayne (Indiana), 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Toledo, Warren (Penn- 
sylvania), Elmwood Park (Illinois), Clawson 
and Birmingham (Michigan). Sedalia, (Mis- 
souri), Fresno (California), Portland (Oregon), 
and Trenton. 


City License Tags for Bicycles 


Glencoe, Illinois, is one of many municipal- 
ities that have recently adopted ordinances 
regulating bicycles and requiring licenses, follow- 
ing the provisions of the model bicycle ordi- 
nance of the National Safety Council. In Glen- 
coe license applications were distributed at the 
schools and teachers assisted children in filling 
them out. Arrangements were made so that 
children could bring their bicycles to designated 
places for inspections. The annual license fee 
is 25 cents. 


Part-Time One-Way Streets 


Washington, D. C., has begun a practice of 
making certain streets one way during certain 
hours of the day. Prominent neon signs indi- 
cate that the street is one way, but when the 
street is two way, the signs are unlighted and 
not noticeable. 
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Special Assessments for Resurfacing 


A survey of special assessment practices in 
83 cities, recently made by the American Public 
Works Association, shows an increasingly large 
number of cities using special assessments to 
raise funds for reconstructing and resurfacing 
streets. More than half of the cities which can 
by law levy special assessments for this work 
are doing so. Thirty-five cities levy for recon- 
struction and 29 for resurfacing. Almost all of 
the 83 cities may levy special assessments for 
new construction but only 62 are doing so. The 
use of special levies for new construction has 
been curtailed in recent years as the result of 
federal assistance. 


Increase in Parking Lots 


There was an increase of more than 44 per 
cent in the number of automobile parking lots 
from 1935 to 1939, according to a census of 
service establishments made by the Bureau of 
the Census. During the four-year period there 
was a 69 per cent increase in the receipts of 
parking lots, a 51 per cent increase in the 
average number of employees, and a 57 per cent 
increase in the total payroll of parking lots in 
United States cities. 


Easements for Alleys 


The Detroit City Plan Commission has re- 
cently adopted a policy of advocating the sub- 
stitution of easements for alleys in existing 
subdivisions. Under this plan any alley in a 
residential block can be converted into an ease- 
ment if all property owners whose lots are 
served by the alley join in the plan or if all such 
lots are held in a single ownership. All taxes on 
abutting property must be in a currently sound 
position and the approval of the council must be 
obtained on the conversion which may be sought 
through the filing of an appropriate petition 
asking for the necessary vacation. 


San Francisco Master Plan 


The city planning commission of San Fran- 
cisco recently submitted a proposed program to 
the board of supervisors of the city and county 
of San Francisco for the development of a mas- 
ter plan. The commission recommended an 
appropriation of $150,000 over a period of 
three years. 


Buffalo Completes New Auditorium 


The city of Buffalo, New York, has recently 
completed a new memorial auditorium building 
at a cost, including site and equipment, of 
$2,685,000, 45 per cent of which was from PWA 
grants. The federal government has a 10-year 
option on the old auditorium for use as an 
arsenal or armory. The new auditorium comes 
under the direct supervision of the mayor of 
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Buffalo. Rules and regulations governing its 
use have been adopted as well as a schedule of 
charges, ranging from $50 for the use of a small 
lecture room or second-floor lounge, up to $50 
minimum charge for the use of the arena with 
14,000 seats for hockey games and ice carnivals, 
plus a percentage of the gross receipts. 


Installment Payment of Taxes 


Only 17 per cent of the cities over 30,000 
population in the United States now require 
taxes to be paid in a single payment, compared 
with 69 per cent of the cities requiring single f 
payments 10 years ago. q 


Cities Take Steps to Curb Unnecessary 
Noises 


Antinoise campaigns are under way in several § 
cities. The antinoise ordinance of Louisville was 7 
recently upheld by a court of appeals, which 
said that the city’s police power allows not only | 
regulation but even prohibition of disturbing 
noises on public streets. Various traffic courts 
in New York City recently collected $2.00 each 
from 103 motorists arrested for the unnecessary 
blowing of automobile horns. Washington, 
D. C., has banned musical horns on automobiles, | 
In an attempt to curb auto horn-blowing, Phila- 
delphia police recently rounded up more than 
60 violators and fined them $10 each. 
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Tachograph for Trucks and Buses 


A new instrument recently put on the market 
for use on trucks and buses charts the speed, 
indicates time and length of stops, and provides 
indisputable evidence in the case of accidents. 
It incorporates a speedometer clock, odometer, F 
speed change counter, and signal light. The f 
instrument, manufactured by the Sangamo Elec- 
tric Company, Springfield, Illinois, mounts on | 
the dash of a truck or bus replacing the original [ 
speedometer, but connecting to the speedometer 
shaft. The clock revolves a sealed-in circular | 
chart once in 24 hours. On the surface of the 
chart ride three inscribing styluses, two being 
actuated by the speedometer-odometer mech- 
anism, to record the number of miles traveled 
and the speed. The third stylus is actuated by 
vibration when the vehicle is in motion, indicat- 
ing whether the engine is stopped or running. § 


Try to Abolish a Town 


An attempt to abolish the town of Ellsworth. 
New Hampshire, is meeting with a great deal of 
opposition in the state legislature. The plan 
calls for a division of the town between Camp- 
ton and Rumney. Neither town wants to assume 
the additional burden of road mileage and gen- 
eral expense. Half of Ellsworth’s 26 inhab- 
itants receive all or part of their income from 
some town office. 
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Traffic Deaths Increase 6 Per Cent 


The nation’s motor vehicle traffic took a toll 
of 34,400 lives in 1940—2,000 more than the 
ear before, an increase of 6 per cent. In addi- 
tion, 1940 traffic accidents resulted in approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 nonfatal injuries, about 100,- 
000 of which caused permanent disability. 


Co-ordinated Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention 


Co-ordinated educational programs designed 
to prevent juvenile delinquency are being con- 
ducted in many cities. Special emphasis is given 
to organized recreation under the direction of 
trained playground supervisors. Police depart- 
ments in many cities sponsor Boy Scout troops 
and boys’ clubs. Through co-ordinating coun- 
cils, juvenile courts and probation departments, 
welfare agencies, and private organizations, as 
well as police, recreation, and education depart- 
ments of cities work together in developing plans 
and programs. Group work is supplemented in 
many cities by individual case work for placing 
delinquents in foster homes and in summer and 
CCC camps. 


Fire Department News 

Buffalo, New York, has drafted a new fire 
prevention code. Columbia, South Carolina, has 
recently abolished the annual charge for con- 
nections to automatic sprinkler systems. Grand 
Junction, Tennessee, has adopted an ordinance 
prohibiting wooden-shingle roofs within the city 
limits. Birmingham, Alabama, has conducted a 
dwelling-inspection campaign which reached 50,- 
000 homes, and has adopted the national elec- 
trical code. 


Rise in the Cost of Living 

In Detroit the Municipal Employees’ Associa- 
tion is requesting the council to increase salaries 
and wages 10 per cent to compensate for the 
rising cost of living. But the Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research, in a bulletin issued on 
February 14, pointed out that “statistics that 
are available do not reflect any marked upturn 
as yet” in the cost of living. According to the 
United States Department of Labor food costs 
by January, 1941, had increased 5 per cent over 
the previous January while the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board reported that the food 
costs in Detroit had advanced only 1.3 per cent 
in that period. Housing and fuel costs had 
increased less than 1 per cent, and clothing had 
decreased 4 per cent. 
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Medical Care Plan in Housing Project 


The first prepayment medical care plan in the 
country for tenants of a public housing project 
has been established in New York City. The plan 
is administered by the Neighborhood Medical 
Association and two hospitals and most of the 
physicians in the neighborhood are participating. 
Subscribers who pay $3 a year per person or $12 
a year for a family of four or more are entitled 
to a physician’s care, consultation, hospitaliza- 
tion, laboratory tests, X-rays, and visiting nurse 
service. The choice of the physician is left to 
the patient. 


City Sales Tax 


New Orleans has adopted a 2 per cent retail 
sales and use tax, effective January 1, 1941. On 
preaddressed returns sent out each month by the 
city, merchants must report gross sales of every 
nature. Various deductions are allowed, and a 
5 per cent discount is allowed for prompt filing 
of returns, with penalties for late returns. A 
revenue of $3,000,000 a year from the sales tax 
is estimated, and $1,000,000 of this amount will 
be used for paving and public improvements of 
various kinds, in connection with WPA, and the 
balance of the revenue replaces revenue lost 
through the elimination of a city gasoline tax. 


City Manager Outlines Work Program 


The city manager of Portsmouth, Ohio, Ross 
E. Windom, in his annual message to the city 
council at the beginning of 1941, outlined a 
“work schedule” for 1941 in an attempt to 
direct community thinking toward projects that 
might be undertaken by the city this year and 
in the several years just ahead. Some of the 
projects outlined were flood walls, fresh-air 
camp dormitories, new health center, addition to 
the hospital, water-main extensions, a city plan 
and building code, a plan for sewage disposal, 
and provision for recreation programs. 


Milwaukee Firemen Inspect Homes 


The Milwaukee fire department recently com- 
pleted its second annual home inspection cam- 
paign during which 96,000 basements of homes 
were inspected. Firemen volunteered their off- 
time service for this work and visited homes in 
pairs. They gave no orders on defects found 
but simply advised the occupants of the hazards 
and how to remedy them. There was a definite 
reduction in the number of hazards found in 
1940 as compared with those found during the 
first inspection in 1939. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POLICE PATROL FORCE. 
By O. W. Wilson. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1941. 27pp. $1. 

This excellent report discusses such important 
administrative problems as measuring the pro- 
portionate need for police service and the 
chronological and geographical distribution of 
the patrol force. Municipal administrators and 
police chiefs will find unusually valuable sugges- 
tions in this report. 


SUBDIVISION REGULATIONS; AN ANALYSIS 
oF LAND SUBDIVISION CONTROL PRAC- 
tices. By Harold W. Lautner. .Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1941. 346pp. $3.75. 
This volume presents the most comprehensive 

discussion yet available on such important mat- 

ters as the procedure for securing plat approval, 
general subdivision standards and design require- 
ments, requirements on plats, requirements on 
grading plans and profiles, and improvements re- 
quired in the subdivision. The appendix includes 
a list of subdivision regulations covered in the 


OTHER 
GENERAL 


AMERICAN City GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By Austin F. Macdonald. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 1941. 66lpp. 

CouNTY GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY STATES. Govern- 
ment Research Division, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Knoxville. 1940. 144pp. 

CouNTY GOVERNMENT IN Boston. Boston 
Municipal Research Bureau, One Court Street. 
Boston. 1940. 12pp. 

DETERMINING TRAINING NEEDS IN LocaL Com- 
MUNITIES. United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 1941. 61pp. 

DISASTER PREPAREDNESS AND RELIEF; MANUAL 
FOR CHAPTERS. American National Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 1940. 111pp. 

FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES. National Defense 
Advisory Commission, Washington, D. C. 
1940. 16pp. 

(1) IMPROVING STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS. 64pp. 
(2) THE ANNUAL REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS. 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 


PUBLICATIONS 





study and a digest of state legislation governing 
subdivision control. 


HANDBOOK OF FIRE PROTECTION. Crosby- 
Fiske-Forster. Robert S. Moulton, gen- 
eral editor. (Ninth edition.) National 

1941. 


march Street, Boston. 


1,308pp. 
$4.50. 


Fire Protection Association, 60 Battery- [ 


This volume represents a complete revision of 7 


the 1936 edition and is 12 per cent larger. This | 


book provides in compact form the essential | 
information on fire protection and fire preven- 


tion that has come to be accepted as good prac- 


tice. It is indispensable for the fire chief and 
operating officials of the fire department. 


MUNICIPALITIES AND AIRPORT ZONING. 
American Municipal Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 15pp. 
60 cents. 

This report discusses the problems and prin- 
ciples involved in the control and regulation of 
airport approaches. It is the fifth of a series of 


reports on municipal airport problems issued : 


by the American Municipal Association. 


8ipp. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 





One Madison Avenue, New York. 1940. 

List OF RECENT REFERENCES ON CouNTY Gov- 
ERNMENT IN THE UNITED StTATEs. Florence 
S. Hellman, compiler. Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 1940. 13pp. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
Unitep States. United States Conference of 
Mayors, 730 Jackson Place, N. W.. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1941. 15pp. 

REGISTRATION FOR VOTING IN THE UNITED 
States. By John B. Johnson and Irving J. 
Lewis. Council of State Governments, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 7lpp. 50 
cents. 

TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIETY; THE INFLUENCE OF 
MACHINES IN THE UNITED States. By S. 
McKee Rosen and Laura Rosen. Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, 1941. 
474pp. $3.00. 

Unitep STATES GOVERNMENT MANUAL, FALL 
1940. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1940. 654pp. 75 cents. 
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FINANCE 

BonDED INDEBTEDNESS OF VIRGINIA CITIES AS 
or DECEMBER 31, 1939. League of Virginia 
Municipalities, 902 Travelers Building, Rich- 
mond. 1941. 3pp. 25 cents. 

Cites’ SHARE OF GASOLINE TAX REVENUES IN 
Cotorapo. Colorado Municipal League, 
Boulder. 1940. 19pp. 

DISPOSITION OF DELINQUENT AND UNCOLLECT- 
IBLE TAX ItemMs. Federation of Tax Admin- 
istrators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 
5Spp. 50 cents. 

How To Stupy Your MunIcIPAL BuDGET. New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, 605 
Broad Street, Newark. 1941. 20pp. 

LICENSE RATES AND REVENUE DERIVED FROM 
SKILL GAMES IN WASHINGTON CITIES. As- 
sociation of Washington Cities, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 1941. 

Liquor TAXES AND PuBLIC WELFARE: Journal 
of Commerce and Commercial, 63 Park Row, 
New York. January 24, 1941 (entire issue). 

Pustic RELATIONS ACTIVITIES IN TAx ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Federation of Tax Administrators, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 6pp. 
50 cents. 

REPORT TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS ON THE 
PURCHASE OF FrRE INSURANCE. Max P. 
Heavenrich, Jr. City and County Economy 
Association, Superior, Wisconsin. 1940. 16pp. 

SurVEY OF LocAL FINANCE IN ILLINOIS (Vol- 
ume 5). Illinois Tax Commission, 33 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. 1940. 413pp. 


FIRE 


List OF INSPECTED FIRE PROTECTION EQuip- 
MENT AND MATERIALS, JANUARY, 1941. Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago. 1941. 163pp. 

SALARIES AND Hours oF LABOR IN MUNICIPAL 
FIRE DEPARTMENTS: Vol. 1. NEw ENGLAND 
STATES. United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Government Printing Office. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1940. 3lpp. 10 cents (First of 
series ). 

WaTER SUPPLY FOR MUNICIPAL FIRE FIGHTING. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
Street, New York. 1941. 4pp. 


HEALTH 


County AND District HEALTH DEPARTMENTS 
IN MICHIGAN. Department of Health, Lan- 
sing. 1940. 21pp. 

PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
HYGIENE PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
J. J. Bloomfield and Others. United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
1940. 132pp. 20 cents. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE SPECIAL CONFERENCE OF 
STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH OFFICERS 
WITH THE UNITED States Pustic HEALTH 
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SERVICE. United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 1940. 184pp. 


HOUSING 


CITIZEN’s GUIDE TO PusBLic Hovusinec. Catherine 


Bauer. Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New 
York. 1940. 90pp. 60 cents. 

DEFENSE HOUSING IN OUR TOWN; THE Com- 
MUNITY’S PROBLEMS IN PROVIDING HOMES 
FOR WORKERS IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES. 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York. 1940. 13pp. 

GUIDE TO ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF 
Homes REGISTRATION OFFICcEs. Division of 
Defense Housing Coordination, Office for 
Emergency Management, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 15pp. 

Hovusinc; THE CONTINUING PROBLEM. Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, Washington, 
D.C. 1940. 60pp. 10 cents. 

REPORT ON STATUS OF SURVEYS RELATING TO 
DEFENSE HovusiInG NEeEDs. Division of De- 
fense Housing Coordination, United States 
Office for Emergency Management, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1941. 5Spp. 

SUMMARY OF STANDARDS FOR DEFENSE HOUSING. 
Division of Defense Housing Coordination, 
United States Office for Emergency Manage- 


ment, Executive Office of the President. 

Washington, D. C. 1941. 15pp. 
PERSONNEL 

ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS OF PUBLIC 


PERSONNEL AGENCIES. By Maxwell A. DeVoe. 
Public Personnel Review, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. January, 1941. p.18-27. 
COORDINATED IN-SERVICE TRAINING IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. Pennsylvania Government Admin- 
istration Service, 34 Blanchard Hall, 36th 
and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 1940. 19pp. 
HuMAN ELEMENT IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
AND THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR. By Lawrence A. Appley. Society 
for Personnel Administration, P. O. Box 266, 


Washington, D. C. 1941. 34pp. 35 cents. 
PLANNING 
AMERICAN PLANNING AND CIivic ANNUAL. 


Harlean James, Editor. American Planning 
and Civic Association, 901 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 1941. 278pp. $3.00. 

MASTER PLAN FOR Fort LEE; A SAMPLE PRO- 
CEDURE FOR REHABILITATION OF A Com- 
MUNITY. Regional Plan Bulletin, 400 Madison 
Avenue, New York. February 3, 1941 (entire 
issue ). 

RoapsIpE Protection; A StTuDY OF THE PROB- 
LEM AND A ZONING LEGISLATIVE GUIDE. Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, Pennsylvania 
Avenue at 17th Street, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 55pp. 
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POLICE 


(1) ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF A 
PoLticE DEPARTMENT IN CITIES UNDER 4,000 
PopULATION. 14pp. (2) A REcorps SysTEM 
FOR SMALL PoLIcE DEPARTMENTS IN WIs- 
CONSIN. 3lpp. (3) RULES AND REGULATIONS 
FOR THE PoLiceE DEPARTMENT. l3pp. League 
of Wisconsin Municipalities, 30 East Johnson 
Street, Madison. 1940. 50 cents each. 

MANUAL OF Potice Recorps. Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Washington, D. C. March, 
1940. Sipp. 

REPORT RELATING TO THE Cost OF POLICE 
SERVICE IN THE City oF Boston. Finance 
Commission, 24 School Street, Boston. 1941. 
06pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


KNOXVILLE WHOLESALE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
MarKeET. Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 3 Parts. 
1940. 

SEWER RENTALS; A SURVEY OF THE ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE PRACTICES AND EXPERIENCES OF 
More THAN ONE HunNpreD Cities. Amer- 
ican Public Works Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 128pp. $1.50. 


RECREATION 


CHICAGO RECREATION Survey. Volume  V. 
Recommendations of the Commission and 
Summary of Findings. Edited by Arthur J. 
Todd. Chicago Recreation Commission, 160 
North La Salle Street, Chicago. 1940. 98pp. 

OPERATION OF SWIMMING POOLS AND BATHING 
BEACHES. New York State Department of 
Health, Albany. 1940. 40pp. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HoUSING OF- 
FICIALS — Cincinnati, April 16-19. Execu- 
tive Director, Coleman Woodbury, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OF- 
FICIALS — Philadelphia, May 11-14 (tenta- 
tive.) Executive Director, Walter H. Blu- 
cher, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’. ASSOCIA- 
TION — Louisville, May 19-22. Executive 
Director, Carl H. Chatters, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PURCHASING 
AGENTS (GOVERNMENTAL Group) — Chi- 
cago, May 26-29. Chairman, Harry W. 
Knight, city manager, Two Rivers, Wiscon- 
sin. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION — Bos- 






TRAFFIC 

BicycLe SAFETY. National Safety Council, IneJ 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 194% 
31pp. 

Motor VEHICLE INSPECTION MANUAL. Amen 
ican Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis. 
trators. Apply to National Conservation Bu 
reau, 60 John Street, New York. 1940. 123pp, 
50 cents. 

Pustic SAFETY. Franklin M. Kreml and others, 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 724 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis. 1940. 332pp. 84 cents, 

Report OF COMMITTEE ON TESTS FOR INTOxIca- PUY 





TION. National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 1940. 35pp. Av. § 
TRAFFIC STUDIES AND’ TRAFFIC’ REPorTs 


(MunicipaL); A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. FJ 
By Robert Merriam. American Society of 9 
Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- § 
cago. 1941. 4pp. 10 cents. 


WELFARE 


FAMILY CASE Work SERVICES FoR REFUGEES, 
By Joseph E. Beck and others. Family Wel- | 
fare Association of America, East 22 Street, 
New York. 1941. 39pp. 40 cents. 

GOVERNMENT AND THE NEEDY; A STUDY OF 
PuBLic ASSISTANCE IN NEW JERSEY. By | 
Paul T. Stafford. Princeton University Press, | 
Princeton, New Jersey. 1941. 328pp. $3. 

STAMP PLAN. American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. § 
7pp. 

Stupy OF MEDICAL PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH | 
TRANSIENTS. By Charles F. Blankenship and | 


> TS 


Fred Safier. United States Public Health § 
Service, Washington, D. C. 1940. 132pp. 
25 cents. 





MATES. + 


ton, June 19-25. Executive Director, Carl 
H. Milam, 520 North Michigan Avenue, | 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN WATER WorKS ASSOCIATION — 
Toronto, June 22-26. Secretary, Harry E. 
Jordan, 22 East 40 Street, New York. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS — Jacksonville, Florida, October 19- 
22. Executive Director, Albert W. Noonan, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC Works AssoOCIATION— 
New Orleans, October 26-29. Acting Direc- 
tor, Norman Hebden, 1313 East 60 Street, 
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Chicago. ; 
INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssO- : 

CIATION — Miami (Florida) Area, Novem- 





ber 23-27. Executive Director, Clarence E. 
Ridley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 


